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' .<EFACE 



Teachers and prospective teachers are generally interested in providing 
effective reading instruction in their classrooms. At the same time, 
educators are aware of the fact that a large number of boys and girls do 
not read as well as they should. Surveys of reaAng achievement and 
numerous research reports indicate that from ten to twenty-five per cent of 
all students in school are experiencing difficulty in reading for a 
variety of reasons.^ 

One approach to t^e solution of reading problems focuses on a search for 
programs and materials that would better provide for the needs of children. 
Over the past decade an abundance of materials has been developed. There 
have been modified alphabets (i.t.a., the Diacritical Marking System), 
programmed reading materials, multi-ethnic texts, so-called "linguistic" 
reaxlers, phonics-oriented basal readers, high- interest low vocabulary books, 
materials using records and films trips, entire reading systems, games and 
many other types of materials. Even with all these materials, there are 
still children who are unable to make satisfactory progress in reading. 
The continued search for materials to solve children's reading difficulties 
appears somewhat naive in light of available research evidence. 

Several years ago, twenty-seven first-grade reading studies were funded 
by the U. S. Office of Education-r- This coordinated , research endeavor was 
hailed as "one of the truly unique and outstanding ventures in reading 
research..."^ From the research came many findings and conclusions. Two 
particular conclusions are worthy of careful reflection by classroom 
teachers: 

1. No one approach [to teaching reading] is so distinctly 
better in all situations and respects than the others 
that it should be considered the one best method and 
the one to be used exclusively. 

2. The tremendous range among classrooms within any method 

[of teaching reading] points out the importance of elements 
^ in the learning situation over and above the methods em- 
^ ployed. To improve reading instruction, it is necessary 

to train better teachers of reading rather than to expect 

a panacea in the form of materials.*^ 

These findings raise several critical questions with regard to methods 
and materials for teaching reading. Since there was greater variation 
between teachers within the methods than there was between the methods. 



Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker, Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis an^^ 
and Correction (3rd ed. ; New York:^ Appleton-Ccntury-Crof ts , Inc. , 1973) , / 
pp. 9-10. * / 

^llieodore Clymer and Edwa^rd G. Summers, "In This Issue," Reading Researcn / 
Quarterly , 2 (Summer, 1967), 3. . VjX 

-^Guy L. Bond and Robert Dykstra, "The Cooperative Research Program in First- 
Grade Reading Instruction," Reading Research Quarterly , 2 (Summer, 1967), 123 
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the importance of the teacher's role in the learning process is emphasized. 
Perhaps, then, the search for the remediation of children's reading problems 
through a set of materials or a prepared program should be de-emphasized. 
The recurring emphasis on the importance of the teacher is of special 
interest with regard to the BASIC READING INVENTORY. 

Because the teacher is of crucual importance in many learning environments, 
it is necessary to place increased emphasis on those elements generally 
believed to be essential for effective reading instruction. Perhaps the first 
step necessary in the development and execution of a successful reading pro- 
gram is the development of some method for diagnosing the specific reading 
needs of each child. ^ In short, the teacher needs to; 1) identify those 
students in her room who are experiencing difficulty in reading; and 2) 
uncover and study their specific types of reading difficulties so that 
effective instruction can be given. 

The classroom teacher is often in the best position to determine whether 
or not a student is having difficulty with reading. She can observe the 
child daily in a variety of situations. She can note the kinds of miscues 
he makes , what he can do easily, and what things cause him difficulty. .She 
can also evaluate the child's ability to apply his reading skills in various 
learning tasks occurring in the classroom. Many methods and techniques can 
be used by teachers to assess a child's strengths and weaknesses in reading. 
The BASIC READING INVENTORY is one such procedure the classroom teacher can 
use for evaluating a child' § reading performance and developing reading 
strategy lessons. 
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William L. Rutherford, ''Five Steps to Effective Reading Instruction," 
The Reading Teacher , 24 (February, 1971), 416-421, 424. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 



MSIC READING INVENTORY 



The BASIC READING INVENTORY, an /individually administered informal 
reading test, is composed of a ^^ries of word lists and graded jparagraphs 
which the child reads aloud to the teacher. Comprehension questions 
follow I the reading of each paragraph. As the chl]Ld reads, the teacher 
notes reading miscues such as mispronunciation of words, omitted words, 
reversals, repetitions, substitutions, and word-by-word reading* 



PURPOSES OF THE BASIC READING INVENTORY 

On the bas^s of the child's performance on the word lists and graded 
paragraphs the teacher can determine the child's: 

1. independent reading level which is the level at which the 
child easily handles^ the material with excellent compre- 
hension, ^ 

2. instructional reading level which is the level at which the'^ 
child can make maximum progress under teacher guidance. \ 

3. frustration reading lev^l which is the level at which the \ 
child i^s unable tg' pronounce many of the words and is un- \ 
able to comprehend the mliterial. * \ 

4. strengths and weaknesses in word attack - the teacher can 
evaluate the child's ability to use phonic analysis, context 
clues, syntax, and structural analysis to gain meaning from 
the readiug material, / 

5. strengths and weaknesses in comprehension - the teacher can 
evaluate the child's ability to answer various types of 
comprehension questions. 



TESTING MATERIALS 



This manual contains the following materials: 



The Manual ^ ^ ^ 

The manual explains the purposes of the BASIC READING INVENIjbRY, gives 
directions for administering and scoring the inventory, and.provides concrete 
assistance for interpreting the findings of the inventory so* that the 
results can be used to enhance readin'^ instruction. Also, included in the 

appendices arc rec forms of the BASIC READING INVENTORY, aids to summarize 
the results, strategics fc^r improving reading, and sources for further infontiti- 
tion. 
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Performance Booklets 

Performance booklets (one for each child being tested) ^.re used in re- 
cording a child's performance on the word recognition test and the graded' 
paragraphs. These booklets may be reproduced from any or all forms of 
the BASIC READING INVENTORY contained in Appendices A, B, and C. Teachers 
have the author's permission to reproduce all, or any part, of the three 
forms of the BASIC READING INVENTORY, as well as the sheets for determining 
the child's three reading levels, his strengths' and weaknesses in word 
attack, and his strengths and weaknesses in comprehension (see Appendix D) • 

-Test Cards for Word Recognition 

The cards for the word recognition test may be constructed by typing the 
words from each level of the BASIC READING INVENTORY on 5 x 8 cards or 
by cutting out the word lists and neatly fastening them on 5 x 8 cards. A 
sample card (reduced in size) for the first word list of Form A of the 
BASIC READING INVENTORY is shown below, •It is recommended that the level 



1 • make 

2. help 

3. bed 

4. work 




of the list be written on the back of the caijd. 

The woid recognition test will help the teacher determine the present level 
of vocabulary which the student recognizes instantaneously at sidht, the 
graphophonic skills he employs to unlock words he is unable to recognize 
at fight, and the level at which the teacher should probably begin to ad- 
minister the graded paragraphs. 

Test Cards for the Graded Paragraphs 

The cards for the graded paragraphs may be constructed in a manner similar 
to that described for the word lists. The graded pa^ragraphs for each form 
of the BASIC READING INVENTORY have been typed in such a manner so that they 
can be easily cut and fastened to a 5 x 8 card* These graded paragraphs 
make it possible to evaluate the student's ability to orally read various 
paragraphs and answer various types of comprehension questions. 

By looking for the two numbers that are the same at the top of a word list 
or graded paragraph, the teacher can determine the level of difficulty. 
For example, A 1417 indicates that the word list or paragraph for Form A 
is at the first-grade level of difficulty; B 8224 indicates that the word 
list or paragraph for Form B is at the second-grade level of difficulty, etc. 

To check difficulty level, each of the graded paragraphs was evaluated by 
one or more readability formulas. The pre-primer and primer paragraphs were 



11. if 

12. the 

13. ' play 

14. book 
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evaluated by. the Fry readability formula. The paragraphs written for- 
grades one through three were evaluated by the Spache readability formula^ 
and the Fry readability formula. The paragraphs for the remaining grades 
were evaluated by the Dale-Chall readability formula7 and the Fry read- 
ability formula. The results of this evaluation are contained in Appendix E. 

ATMINISTERING AND SCORING THE BASIC READING INVElrt:OR^ 



Since the BASIC READING INVEt'^ORY is an informal test, there are no pro- 
cedures which must be rigidly followed. The teacher, nevertheless, must 
thoroughly familiarize herself with the recommended procedures for giving 
the tests before asking a student to read the, graded word lists and graded 
paragraphs. 

"before the teacher .can administer the BASIC READING INVENTORY she should ^ 
have some general idea of the child's reading level. There are several 
ways the teacher can gather information for making this decisi(pn. She can 
consult the cumulative record from the previous year to note the level at which 
the child was reading. The teacher can also use her Judgment based up6n the 
child's functioning in her classroom. Regardless of the methods ^Wed to de- 
cide where to begin administration of the reading inventory, it is important 
that the child experience success with the initial graded word lists and 
graded paragraph^;. The teacher should, therefore, begin where the child is 
very likely to find the material easy. The procedure for actually adminis- 
tering the reading inventory may be divided into three major sectiors: 
establishing rap])ort, administering the graded word recognition test, and 
administering thje graded paragraphs. * 

Establishing Rapport 

If the reading inventory is to give valid and reliable results, it is 
necessary to obtain the child's cooperation. In short, the teacher must 
establish rapport with the child being tested. In an effort to establish 
rapport the teacher may wish to give the child some idea about how his 
reading will be evaluated. The teacher may also wish to explore the child's 
interests and answer his questions in an effort to reduce the child's 
anxiety which often accompanies a testing situation. Teachers should care^ 
fully note that rapport is not always fully established before "the adminis- 
tration of the reading inventory actually begins. In some cases, rapport 



^Edwaiid B. Fry, "A Readability Formula that Saves Time," Journal of Reading , 
11 (April, 1968), 513-516. 

^George D. Spache, **A New Readability Formula for Ptimary Grade Materials," 
The Elementary School Journal > 53 (March, 1953), 410-413. 



Edgar Dale and Jeanne Chall, A Formula for Predicting Readability (Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1948). 
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is steadily increased throughout the testing situation. In other cases,* 
rapport between the teacher and the child may become strained during the 
testing. If this occurs, the teacher must be sensitive to the need to once 
again establish rapport. 

During the early stages of establishing rapport, as well as throughout 
the a^inistration of the reading inventory, the teacher has the opportunity 
to^jgain valuable diagnostic information in several areas. She can appraise 
_-tfie child's oral language facility through informal conversation and by 
noting how well the child responds to speci,flc questions which are asked 
after the child reads the graded paragraphs^ The teacher may also gain 
insight into how the child approaches the reading task, his attitude toward 
himself and reading, and how he attempts to unlock or decode unknown worda. 
The teachjer can also ask specific questions such as '*What is reading?" and 
'Vhat do you do when you readjjl* to gain Insight Into how the child views 
the reading process. When the teacher feels that adequate rapport has been 
established it is generally desirable to begin the reading inventory witti 
the word /recognition test which contains a series of graded word lists. 

Administering Ithe Word Recognition Test 

The purposes fpr giving the graded word lists are three-fold* First, 
the word lists! will provide the. approximate level at which the child should 
be asked to begin reading the graded paragraphs. Second, the teacher can 
get a general idea of the child's three reading levels.- Thirdi the teacher 
will be able to\ study the child's word analysis skills and also get some 
idea of his sight vocabulary. 

/Before administering the graded word list^' the teacher must develop some 
/ system for recoraing responses the child makes to the words. There are 
numerous systems ^nd techniques for coding reading miscues.^ Table 1 \ 
contains % suggest^ed method for recording a child's oral reading. The 
reader should carefully study and learn this suggested procedure so that 
it can be used and referred to later when| actual examples of a child's oral 
re^^ding are ♦on^idered. I 
\ ■ ' I 

To administer the graded v/ord lists the tjeacher will need the test cards for 
the child and the duplicated sheets upon Iwhich she will record the child's 
responses. The recommended procedure foij admltiijtering the word recognition 
ytest is to present the child with an indj|vidual list lof words and ask him 
CO pronounce them rapidly. As the child |reads down each list of words the 
teacher records his responses. The word [list the teacher initially selects 
should, if at all possible, be very easy i for the chijd. 



i^iles V. Zintz, Correctj?%e Reading (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co. 
Publishers, 1966), p. 29. \Mary Seddon Johnson and Roy A. Kress. Informal 
Reading Inventories (Newark\: Internati onal Reading Association, 1966) , p. 36< 



Table 1 - ^ 

A Suggested Method for Recording a Child*s Oral Reading Miscues 
SUBSTITUTIONS 

... 

Jim saw the hoy. 

OMISSIONS " r 

Poor little ^Bab^ Bear x:oMld not move fromThe tall tree. 
INSERTIONS ^ 

He strolled along the path and soon^was deep in the forest. 
R EVERSALS 
/JCre^^the^ twins? 

REPETITIONS ^ 

A. Correcting a miscue . 

Bahy Bear ^^id not know where he was. / 

B. \ Abandoninga correct form 

' He stayed ! alone in the /pine tree all night. 

/ ' 

C. qpsuccessfully at^umilng to correct 

He had slept jfhard all night. 
ADDITIONAL MARKINGS 
A. Partial words 

The hunters saw the shooting arrows and rescued the boy^. 



B. Non-word substitutions n 

Men on the frontier often had shooting contests. 



C. Dialect \ 
He went home. \ 

D. Intonation 

He played a record that was his favorite. 
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The teacher derives two. scores for each graded word list administered to 
the child. One score represents the child's Inmedlate response to the 
words and Is called the flash presentation * The second score represents 
the child's performance on the words he missed during the flash presenta- 
tion. This opportunity for the child to study the word In an attempt to 
pronounce It Is called the untlmed or analysis scor^ . If the child does 
not know or mispronounces any words on his first attempt (I.e. on the flash 
presentation), the teacher returns to each of these words after the child 
has finished the list and gives him an opportunity to analyze the word in an 
attempt to arrive at Its correct pronunciation. The child's Inmedlate 
^responses are recorded by the teacher In the flash response column. The 
responses the child makes when the teacher gives the child an opportunity 
to study the words he has missed are recorded In the untlmed column. 

The score for the flash column Is the number of words the ^nounces 
correctly as he first reads down the column of words. T ^i. A:or the 
untlmed column Is the number of words the child pronounces^ vorrectly on 
-^tlie flash column plus all the corrections from the untlmed column Which are 
made without tne teacher's help. The child's score on the xiatlmed colxxmn 
Is never lower than his score on the flashed column. There may be times, 
however, when the child's ^core Is the same In the flash and untlmed columns 
because he Is unable to correct any of the words missed during the flash 
presentation. The untlmed ^core may Indicate the child's, ability to use 
graphophonlc skills. Children who have achieved some competence in phonics 
will often make higher scores on the untlmed test than on the flash test. 

It Is very Important that the teacher promptly record the chiild's Responses 
because any delays are likely to result in incorrect reporting On the part of 
the teacher. The graded word recpgnition test is generally continued until 
the child is no longer able to ab^ieve a total score of at lease fourteen 
wor^s correct on the untlmed test or when the situation becomes frustrating 
for the child. It is important that the teacher use her Judgment to help 
determine when to stop the test. A tape recorder may prove quite helpful 
for the teacher who is unfamiliar with the techniques discussed above. 

In an effort to exemplify the scoring of a word recognition test, the reader 
is directed to Table 2 which contains a child's performance on the pre- 
primer and primer word lists,. On those words where nothing is marked 
the child said the words correctly as he read down the column of words. 
Miscues in word recognition were noted as follows: DK indicates that the 
child said "I don't know." Single letters or phonetic symbols represent 
\ the child's attempt to pronounce the word. When the child says a word 
which is different from the stimulus word, it is noted in the appropriate 
cplumn.^ Other pertinent comments which might have diagnostic significance 
are also noted by the teacher. 

The scores for this child are shown at the bottom of each column of words. 
For the pre-primer word list, the scote of aixteen indicates tiiat the child 
correctl^^ |>]^nounced sikteen of the twenty words on the flash presentation. 
The four worcts^not correptly pronounced on the flash presentation were 
ntmbers 2, 3, 6, and 20. From this child's score on the untlm^ columfL the 
reader can note that the jchild corrected three of his initial miscues ttvereby 
achieving a score of 19 correct words when given an opportunity to study 

the flash presentation. At the primer level the 
15/ on the^iash^grresentation and a score of 18 on' 
the untlmed presentation 'bec/ause hie correcte^th^^c (numbers 1, 10, and 18) 
of his initial miscuea. 

< o 



those words he missed on 
child achieved a score of 



Table 2 

Example of a Child's Performance on a Word Recognition Test 



1. make ^ 

2. help ' 

3. b^d 

4. work 

5. it 

6. tree ^ 
?• we 

some 

/ 

9, for 

10, very 

11, if 

12, the 

13, play 

14, book 

15, said 

16, where 

17, can 

18, apple 

19, and 

20, come 



Flash 



Un timed 



List 


A 


1. 


want 


2. 


soon 


3. 


around 


4. 


scnne thing 


5. 


face 


6, 


eat 


7. 


train 


8. 


are 


9. 


birthday 


10. 


will 


11. 


reads 


12. 


bad 


13. 


children 


14. 


much 


15. 


store 


16. 


matter 


17. 


white 


18. 


laughed 


19. 


wagon 


20. 


boy 



Flash 



Un timed 



I 



Number Correct /6 



Wumher Correct 
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The teacher can use the number of words the child gets correct on each 
un timed column of words to get some general idea of the child's reading 
levels. To convert these raw scores to rough estimates of the: various 
reading levels it is necessary for the teacher to refer to Table 3 with the 
total number of correct words on the un timed column for each list of words. 
Using Table 3 the reader can note that the child achieved a score of nine- 

ieen correct words on the pre-primer list. According to Table 3 this 
puld indicate an, independent level. Eighteen correct words at the primer 
level (untimed column.) would indicate that this list is at the child's 
instructional level. According to the results reported thus far, it is 
n,ot possible to determine this child's frustration level. The teacher 
>W9uld need to continue the testing until the child was im^ble to correctly 
pronounce at least fourteen words or appeared to be having considerable 
difficulty. When this point is reached, the teacher would proceed to the 
graded paragraphs. 

Table 3 

V 

Criteria for Reading Levels: Words in Isolation 



Levels Number of Words Correct on Untimed 

20-Word List 



Independent 19-20, 
Instructional 14-18 
Frustration <14 

Administering the Graded Paragraphs 

; 1 

It is generally a wise procedure to begin administering the graded paragraphs ^ 
at least one level below that level Where the child achieved the highest 
independent level on the word recognition test. , If a child, for example, 
achieved independent levels on the word recognition test for the pre-primer, 
primer, first, and second grade word lists, it is recommended that the teacher 
begin the graded paragraphs at the first grade level. If the paragraph 

too difficult for the child, i.t is perfectly permissible for the teacher 
to give the child the next lower level and go as low as necessary to find 
the level where the child can read fluently with good comprehension. 

Once the starting level for reading the graded paragraphs is determined, 
the general procedure on each successive paragraph is the same. The teacher 
may wish to establish a definite purpose for reading each selection. She 
may also tell the child to think about the paragraph since he will be asked 
some questions about the selection\he reads. The child is then asked to read 
the paragraph orally at sight. While the child is reading from the test card 
for the graded paragraphs, the teacher records his performance on the duplicated 
sheet for that paragraph in an attempt to keep a careful record of Lhe exact 
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way in which the child reads the paragraph. The suggested method for 
recording a child's oral reading presented in Table 1 should be a valuable \ 
aid to the^ teacher or prospective teacher who has not yet developed her 
own system for recording. The teacher should remeniber that she is testing 
the child, not teaching him. She should not, therefore, try to te^ch the 
child how to unlock a particular word. Her major task is to record the 
manner in which the child reads the paragraphs by noting omissions, re- 
petitions, substitutions, and the like. 

After the child finishes the reading selection, the teacher asks the com- 
prehension questions. The child should not refer to the reading selection 
when answering the questions. She should not help the child arrive at the 
correct answers to the questions. If a comprehension question is answered 
incotrectly, for example, the teacher should merely note the child's re- 
sponse and go on to the next question. The teacher may, however, ask for I 
clarification if the answer for a particular question is not clear. The j 
child's responses to the comprehension questions should be written verbatim i 
if possible. Such recording will make it much easier for the teacher to scorje 
the comprehension questions. This general procedure is continued with 
subsequetit paragraphs until the child is unable to satisfactorily answer 
the comprehension questions and/or has many word recognition miscues. ' 

I i 
Table 4 contains ono child's performance on oral treading at sight for a I 
second grade passage. The notations indicate that he substituted Bob for 
Bill , so for soou, and was for saw. All three of the substitutions, however!, 
were corrected. He also substituted moment for minute and a for the and did' 
npt correct these two miscues possibly because they did not result la.sig- f 
nificant changes in the meaning. The child also inserted trees but agaln^ tfhe 
meaning was not altered. The selection was read with good fluency and , 
phrasing. ! 

On the ten comprehension questions the child resplonded freely and demonstrajted 
the ability to answer various types of questions. (The + indicates correct; 
responses.) He apparently forgot the name of one^klnd of leaf Bill found in 
the woods (hence he received half credit); nevertheless, his understanding! of 
the passage was excellent. From the criteria for the three reading levels], 
it would appear that this passage Is at the child's independent level. 

DETERMINING READING LEVELS , 

A major function of the BASIC READING INVENTORX is to identify a child's three 
reading levels: independent, instructional, Crustration. In recent years, 
numerous questions have been raised about standards for evaluating a chilid's 
performance on reading inventories.^ Since, however, the most widely us^d 



William R. Powell, "The Validity of the Instructional Reading Level," j , 
Diagnostic Viewpoints in Reading , ed. Robert Leibert (Newark, Delaware: ' Inter- 
national Reading Association, 1971), pp. 12^1-133. ; 

f 
I 

I 
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Table 4 

Example of a Child's Performance on a Graded Paragraph 

It was the first time [Bill went to caap. He was happy to be there. 
Soon he vent for a walk in the woods to look for many kinds of leaves. 
He found leaves from some maple^and oak trees. As Bill walked in the 
woods, he^saw some animal tracks. At that minute, a mouse ran into a 
small hole by a tree. Bill wondered if the tracks were made by the mouse. 
He looked around for other animals. He did not see any other animals. The 
only thing Bill saw was a bird's nest in an old tree. 



1. ^ Where did Bill go walking? 
(in the woods) 
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F 2. ^ Did Bill enjoy going to camp? How do you know? 

(Yes, the story said he was happy to be there) ' 

F \. X Vmat kinds of leaves Sid Bill find in the woods? 

(maple and oak) ^ _ . ^ s j i 

E A. ^ What color do you think the leaves were? How do you know? 

(green because it was in the summer; orange, yellow, etc. 
because it was in the fall) 

V 5._+__ What are "tracks"? ' ' 

(footprints made In the dirt; something made by animal's when 

E 6. ^ What other things might Bill have looked for in the woods? 
(other animal tracks, animals, nuts, etc.) 

F 7. ^ What kind of animal did Bill think made the tracks? 
(mouse) 

F 8. ^ What other animals did Bill see? 
(none) 

E 9. ^ Do you think the tracks were made by a mouse? Why or why not? 

Otp', ^^y^-M^^^^^ -"^^^^ ^^a^nuiji^ ^^^^ ^^^A^^i^ Jir 

V 10. ^ What does^woniered" mean? 

(something yo^ want to know about; like you think or wonder 
about something) . ^ j * s 

lb 
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standards for evaluating reading performance are those suggested by Betts , 
his criteria will be used. Teachers, however, will probably modify the 
Betts criteria as they apply it to a child's performance on the BASIC READING 
INVENTORY. The reader should note that there is research which indicates 
that the Betts criteria are too high, but there is not enough evidence yet 
to saywith assurance what criteria are suitable. As the three reading 
levels are presented, they will be considered from two viewpoints: the 
teacher's and the child's. 

What is the Independent Reading Level ? 

Teacher's Viewpoint . The independent reading level is that level at which 
the child can re|^ fluently without teacher assistance. In other words, 
the child can read the materials on his own with excellent comprehension. 
This is the level of supplementary and independent reading. The material 
should not cause the child any difticulty. If the child reads orally, 
his reading should be expressive with accurate observation of punctuation. 
The teacher should note that at this level the child's reading is free from 
finger pointing, vocalization, lip movement, poor phrasing, and other 
evidences of general tension or problems with the reading material. 

Materials, in order to be considered at the child's independent level, should 
be read with ninety-nine per cent accuracy in terms of word recognition. 
Even in a situation of oral reading at sight, the child should generally make 
not more than one or two miscues of a minor nature in each hundred running 
words. With respect to comprehension, the score should be no lower than ninety 
per cent when both factual and inferential type questiohs are asked. In 
short, the child should be able to evaluate and reflect on the passage to the 
extent that he can fully understand the material. 

It is important that the above criteria for determing a child's independent 
reading level be applied with careful teacher judgment. Some of the criteria, 
especially the ninety-nine per cent accuracy for word recognition, may have 
to be modified somewhat in evaluating a child's performances. The young 
child, for example, may frequently substitute "a" for "the" and vice' versa 
while reading. An older child may omit-* or substitute a number of words which 
do not seriously impair his fluency and/or understanding of the passage, 
such miscues should be regarded as acceptable. When the teacher correctly 
determines the child's independent reading level, she can be assured that the 
child will experience little difficulty with materials which are written at 
or below that particular level. 

Child's Viewpoint . Since most chil'iren have never heard of the various 
reading levels, they would not use the percentages and related behavioral 
characteristics described above. A child might, however, describe his 
independent reading level in these terms. "I can read this book by myself. 



l^Emmett Albert Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction (New York: American 
Book Company, 1954), pp. 438-479. 
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and I understand what I read. I like reading books like this; they are 
easy." 

What Is the Instructional Reading Level? / 

Teacher's Viewpoint. The instructional reading level Is that level at which 
the child can, theoretically, make maximum progress under teacher guidance. 
It i^ the level where the child Is challenged but not frustrated* Many 
teachers are Interested In finding the child's Instructional level so that 
they can provide reading materials at that level. Like the Independent 
level, the child should be free from externally observable symptoms of 
<Mfflculty such as finger pointing and anxiety produced by the reading 
material. Although the child might experience certain difficulties when 
reading materials at sight, most of these difficulties should be overcome 
after the child has had an oppoi;tunlty to read the same material silently. 
In other word's, oral rereading should be definitely Improved over oral 
reidlng at sight. If the child is to make maxiimim progress from instruc- 
tion, he should encounter no morm^ difficulty than can be adequately dealt 
with through good instruction. \ 

Materials, in order to be considered at the child' ^ instructional level, should 
be read with ninety-five per cent accuracy in terms of word recognition. Al- 
though some difficulties will probably arise in word recognition, the child 
should be able to use contextual and syntactic clues, phonics, and/or other 
techniques to unlock unknown words. In terms of comprehension, the child 
should achieve a minimum comprehension score of at least seventy-five per cent. 
If these criteria are met, the child should, with jteacher guidance, reach the 
same high levels of performance as indicated in the criteria for the indepen- 
dent reading level. 

It is at the instructional level that the child will have the best opportunity 
to/build new reading skills. This is the level at which formal reading in- 
struction is likely to be most successful. If students are to be placed in 
certain books for reading instruction, the teacher should be sure that such 
b^oks are at the child's instructional level. 

Child's Viewpoint, If a child were asked to describe his instructional level, 
he might say the following. "I can understand what I am taught from this 
reading book. Some of the words are hard but after the teacher gives me some 
help, the story is easy to read. The workbook exercises are helping me to 
learn." 

What is the Frustration L^vel ? • ^ 

Teacher's Viewpoint. The 'frustration level is that level at which the child 
should not be given materifkls to read. A very serious problem in many elemen- 
tary school classrooms today is the very large number of children who are 
asked to read books at tlieir frustration levels. The child, at his 
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^^Mlles V. Zintz, The Reading Procesis: The Teacher and the Learner 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company Publishers, 1970), p. 52. 
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frustration level, is unable to deal with the reading material. There are 
numerous behavioral characteristics which may be observed if the child is 
attempting to read materials which are too difficult for him. The child 
may, in some cases, actually refuse to continue reading the book. He may 
also exhibit lack of expression in oral reading, lip movement during silent 
reading, difficulty in pronouncing words, word-by-word reading and/or 
finger pointing. 

The criteria for the frustration level, in addition to the behavioral 
characteristics noted above, are comprehension of fifty per cent or less 
and word recognition of ninety per cent or less. A child, for example, 
who was unable to correctly pronounce ninety or more words in a hundred- 
word sel^tion and who could not answer at least half of the questions the 
teacher asked him would have a book which, according to Betts, is much 
too difficult for him to read. 

Child's Viewpoint . Since reading materials at this level are too difficult 
for the child, it is v^ry likely that he might describe the frustration 
level in these terms. "Why do you give me books like this to read? They're 
too hard. I hate to read when books are this hard. I don't know hardly 
any of the words. Why don't you give me an easier book?" Other children 
will say nothing when books are too difficult for them to read but the 
perceptive teacher will note when books are at a child's frustration level. 
She can then provide other materials which are at the child's independent 
or instructional level. 

The amount of information from a child's performance on the BASIC READING 
INVENTORY is directly related to how completely and accurately the teacher 
was able to record the child's reading miscues and answers to the compre- 
hension questions. As a method of self-checking, the teacher may wish to 
record the child's reading on a tape recorder. Since the scoring procedures 
for the word recognition test and the graded paragraphs differ, each is 
explained in a separate section. 

Determining Reading Levels from the Word Recognition Test ' 

For the word recognition test it is necessary to determine the total number 
of correct words in the untimed column for each level administered. From 
the example used earlier, it was noted that the child achieved a score 
of 19 correct words on the pre-primer list and a score of 18 correct words 
on the primer list. These scores should then be entered in a summary chart 
similar to that shown in Table 5. .To determine the reading levels corres- 
ponding to these two scores it is necessary to consult Table 3 for the read- 
ing level which corresponds to a particular score from the untimed column 
for each level of the word recognition test. From Table 3 it can be seen 
that this child achieved an independent level on the pre-primer word list 
and an instructional level on the primer word list. 

/ 
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Table 5 

Summary Sheet for a Child's Performance on the 
BASIC READING INVENTORY 



SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE 



Level of 
Selection 



Word Recognition 
In Isolation 
(Uhtimed) 



Word Recognition 
in Context 



Comprehension 
Level 



Number 

Correct 

r — 

/ 

PP (A-A) 
P (A) Jjg_ 

1 (A 1414) l5 

2 (A 8224) IZ 

3 (A 31$3) 

4 (i^r^4l4) 

5 (A 5895) 

6 (A $687) 



O 

Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 

100 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 

too 



_S0_ 
so 



Level 



Independent Level 



Instructional Level 



Frustration Level 



The reader shoulf' check his understanding of this procedure by attempting to 
find the reading levels which correspond to this child* s performance on the first 
and second grade word lists as noted in Table 5. This task can be accomplished 
by t£iking the score given in Table 5 for the first grade word list (15) and finding 
the corresponding reading level from Table 3. The reading level should then be 
entered next to the number of words correct. This same procedure can be repeated 
for the score on second grade word list to find the child's level of attainment. 
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Determining Reading Levels From the Word Recognition Score in Context 

The accuracy with which the child reads the words in the graded paragraphs, 
in conjunction with the behavioral characteristics for each of the three 
reading levels, is used by the teacher to determine whether a given para- 
graph is at the child's independent, instructional, or frustration level. 
In order to determine the accuracy with which the child reads the paragraph 
the teacher must determine the child's word recognition score. The word 
recognition score is found by counting the number of significant miscues 
the child makes during his oral reading of the graded paragraphs and 
determining the percentage. Since all the graded paragraphs contain exactly 
fifty or one hundred words, the percentage can be determined quite easily. 

The notion of what constitutes a miscue in reading differs among authorities 
in reading. Some reading authorities maintain that only substitutions, in- 
sertions, and Requests for teacher aid should be counted in computing the 
word recognition score for paragraph reading. More recent evidence^-* 
seems co suggest that certain substitutions, insertions, omissions, ^and 
the like do not seriously damage the child's understanding of the passage; 
hence, such mis'cues should not be held against him. 



•r 



It must be remembered that accurate recognition is not the major 
objective in reading. The goal is always meaning . Because even 
proficient readers make errors on unfamiliar material, teachers 
must resist the temptation to meticulously correct all inconsequential 
mistakes. They must always ask whether a particular miscue really 
makes a difference. 

It would appear that the best advice to give teachers and prospective teachers 
for counting miscues is to include those omissions, insertions, and sub- 
stitutions and other miscues that appear to affect omprehension. Scoring 
the child's word recognition score from the paragraph presented in Table 4(p*12> 
should serve as an example of this recommended procedure. 

From this child's oral reading of a second ^rade passage it is readily apparent 
that he made numerous miscues. Although none of his miscues appear to affect 
the meaning of the passage, the teacher decided to lump all the miscues to- 
gether as one significant miscue. To determine the child's per cent score 
of word recognition for this graded paragraph the tjeacher can merely subtract 
one from one hundred thereby achieving a score of ninety-nine per cent. 
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^^Marjoric Scddon Johnson and Roy A. Kress, "Individual Reading Inventories," 
Remedial Reading: An Anthology of Sources , eds. Leo M. Schell and Paul C, Burns 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 1968) , p. 156. 

^^Sec, for example, ?larvin Cohn, "The Reader's Rudder," Elementary English , 49 
{;iarch, 1972), 369-371. Yctta M. Goodman, "Reading Diagnosis — Qualitative or 
QunntiLcitivc?" The Reading T..acher , 26 (October, 1972), 32-37. Aaron Lipton, 
":iii.cnlling While Reading Aloud: A Point of View," The Reading Teacher , 25 (May, 
1972), 759-762. 

^^Kenneth S. Goodman, "The Search Called Reading," ^Co ordinating Reading Instruc t 
tion, vd. Helen il. Robinson (Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1971), p. 14. 
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The same procedure is used to determine the percentage of word recognition 
£or the other graded paragraphs at and above the primer level. Since the 
pre-primer selections only contain fifty words the teacher would count each 
significant miscue as two percentage points and then subtract from one 
hundred. 

After the percentage indicating the accuracy of word recognition in context 
is determined, the teacher should enter this score as shown in Table 5. 
The teacher should then consult Table 6 which indicates the reading levels 
which correspond to the various percentages for words in context. A child, 
for example, who attains 99 per cent accuracy for words in context would 
achieve an independent level. Table 5 contains various percentages cal- 
culated by the procedures outlined above. By consulting Table 6, the 
reader should determine the child's reading levels which correspond to the 
various percentages and place the appropriate levels 'in Table 5. 

Table 6 

Criteria for Reading Levels: Words in Context* 



Levels 


Per Cent of 




Words Correct 


Independent 


99 


Instructional 


95 


Frustration 


90 



*Based on the traditional Betts criteria 

Determining Reading Levels from the Comprehension Questions , 

The comprehension score is expressed as a per cent score of the number of 
questions answered correctly. The per cent score is derived by dividing 
the number of correct responses by the total number of questions. If a 
child, for example, answers five of ten comprehension questions correctly, 
he would achieve a comprehension score of fifty per cent. .To convert this 
percentage into one of the three reading levels the teacher would merely 
consult Table 7. A score of fifty per cent indicates that the passage is 
at the cliila*s frustration level • 

The above procedure, however, is not directly applicable to the pre-primer 
selections since there are only four questions, hence each question counts 
twenty- five per cent. Teacher judgment must be exercised in determining the 
child's comprehension score. A child could miss one question at the pre- 
primer level (a comprehension score of seventy-five per cent;) and one 
questipn at the primer level (a comprehension score of ninety per cent). If 
the teacher decided that the score from the pre-primer level' did not accurately 
reflect the child's achievement, it is permissible for the teacher to place 
more emphasis on the scores at the primer level in determining the child's 
three reading levels. 
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Table 5 contains a number of l)ercentage\ scores for the comprehension 
questions in the pre-primer through sec^d grade levels. The reader, by 
consulting Table 7, should determine the' reading level which corresponds 
to each passage and place these levels in Table 5« 

Table 7 

Criteria for Reading Levels: Comprehension* 



Levels Percent of Questions 

Answered Correctly 



Independent 90 
Instructional 75 
Frustration 50 



*Based on the traditional Betts criteria 

ASSIMIUTXNG THE RESULTS FROM THE BASIC READING IN.VENTORY 

Once the teacher has used Table 5 to organize the test results for the 
word recognition test, the words in context, and paragraph comprehension, 
she is in a position to determine the child's independent level, his 
probable instructional level, and his frustration level. Table 8 contains 
a suimnary of one child's performance on the BASIC READING INVENTORY. Tlie 
various percentages and levels should correspond to the reader's efforts 
to complete the examples which were presented in Table 5. The reader should 
check his results and resolve any discrepancies. 

From the data presented on Tables 5 and 8, it would appear that the child's 
independent levels are pre'-primer and primer. Since the independent level 
is the highest level at which a child could read books by himself, the prime 
level would be his indjfependent level. Materials at the first grade level Of 
difficulty would provi/de the basis for instruction, hence it is his instruc- 
tional level. At thi6 level the child should make maximum progress under 
teacher guidance. Tufe second grade level, according to the Betts criteria, 
appears to be this ohild/s frustration level. He should not, therefore, 
be asked to read material at tl\is level. In suimary, the child's three 
reading levels are/ independent— primer, instructional— first grade, and 
' frustration— secorid grade. 
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Table 8 



Summary of a Child's Performance on the 



BASIC READING INVENTORY 



Level of 
Selection 



Summary of Performance 



Word Recognition 
In Isolation 
(Untimed) 



Word Recognition 
in Context 



Comprehension 
Level 



PP (A-A) 

P (A) 

1 (A 1417) 

2 (A 8224) 

3 (A 3183) 

4 (A 5414) 

5 (A 5895) 

6 (A 6687) - 



Number 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



100 

9£ jL^uf^^ 



Independent Level P 



Instructional Level ^ 



Frustration Level 



4- 



It should be ^oted that summary sheets, unlike that presented in Table 8, 
may not result in such clear distinctions among the three reading levels for 
other students. When discrepancies arise, the teacher must use her judgment 
in determining the child's three levels. Frequently, it is wise to consider 
the child's performance preceding and following the level in question, as 
well as his performance across a particular level. "able 9 contains a summary 
of another child's reading which requires some teacher Judgment. 

The scores for the first and third grade selections present no problems since 
the numerals correspond to those given in Tables 5, 6, and 7. On the second 
grade selection, word recognition in context is below the criteria on Table 6 
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£or independent level. Since, however, the child s other two scores 
at the second grade level are marked Independent, the teacher can conclude 
that the child's reading is at the Independent level. For the £our*-h 
grade selection, the child achieved instructional level for word recog- 
nition in context; however, his scores for word recognition in isolation 
and comprehension are at the frustration level. Since the child is unable 
to satisfactorily comprehend the material, the teacher should regard 
fourth g^ade as the child's frustration level. Now, by analyzing the 
child's performance within a given selection and between the four selections, 
the teacher can verify earlier judgments and conclude that the child's 
three reading levels are: independent--second grade, instructional--thir<l 
grade, and frustration--f ourth grade. Teachers should also note that it 
is possible for some children to have a range of several grades within th/ 
instructional level. 



If, for example-, the child^s scores in Table 9 were changed so that hi;^ 
comprehension score at the second grade level was seventy per cent, his 
three reading levels would probably be: independent— firsts grade, instruc- 
tional-'second grade and third grade, and frustration--f ourth grade. 

Table 9 

Summary of a Child's Performance on the 
BASIC READING INVENTORY 



Summary of Performance 



Level of 
Sele,ction 



Word Recognition 
In Isolation 
(Untimed) 



Word Recognition 
In Context 



Comprehension 
Level 



Number 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cenr 

Correct Level 



pp 


(B-B) 




p 


(B) 




1 


(I-B) 




2 


<II-B) 




3 


(III-B) 


/S 


4 


(IV-B) 


II 


5 


(V-B) 




6 


(VI-B) 





9S Jn^^iss^i^nmjt 



90 J,ttdtfiis:^£^ 



Independent^ Level 



Instructional Level 3 



Frustration Level' ^ 



2o 
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It is also important to take the behavioral characteristics for each reading 
level into consideration to aid in the proper placement of students. A 
child, for example, may have high enough percentages to read independently 

a certain level of difficulty;-, however, he may appear to be quite nervous 
and exhibit behavioral characteristics which lead the teacher to conclude 
thaCXsuch a level is too difficult for independent reading. It would seem 
prudent for teachers to exercise extreme care in determing a child's 
three reading levels. It is always easier to move a child to 1 higher level 
if he finds the materials too easy than to initially place him in a book 
which he might find difficult and frustrating. 

In most cases the three reading levels serve merely as a starting point for 
effective reading instruction. Since the reading levels are determined in 
a relatively short period of time, they may not be entirely accurate. The 
teacher should not, therefore, consider a child's three reading levels to 
be of a rigid, static nature. If, in. working with the child, the teacher 
finds that his various reading levels are not accurate, she should not 
hesitate to make necessary adjustments. 

USING THE BASIC READING INVENTORY TO ENHANCE INSTRUCTION 

In addition to using the BASIC READING INVENTORY to estimate the child's 
three reading levels, the results from the word recognition test and graded 
paragraphs can also be used to determine strengths and weaknesses in word 
attack an^' comprehension. 

/ 

Determining Strengths and Weaknesses in Word Attack 

Based on a child's miscues made while he was orall^y reading lists of words 
and paragraphs, the teacher can devise a method for analyzing these miscues 
in an effort to find patterns. These patterns ofty indicate certain strengths 
and weaknesses in word attack.^ By recording a child's miscues from the reading 
Inventory to a sheet similar to that in Table. 10, the teacher may make certain 
hypotheses about a child's needs in reading. Suppose, for example, that 
Susan's errors from the word recognition tests and oral reading passages re- 
vealed the information contained in Table 10. Although there are miscues 
in many categories, it would appear that Susan is able to apply the inital sounds 
in those words she has* difficulty pronouncing. She has considerable diffi- 
culty, however, in the middle of words. Upon even closer analysis of her medial 
errors, it would seem that a lack of vowel knowledge may be contributing to 
her difficulties in reading. 

A different child may show weaknesses in other areas. Pete, for example, 
may have many words under the section "Omissions". Perhaps he does not 
attempt to pronounce many of the words he does not recognize imnediately. 
Pete may, therefore, need instruction in developing more effective strategies 
for anticipating words through the use of contextual and syntactic cues. 

Still another student may fail to recognize many word endings which may 

be indicative of a possible problem in structural analysis (s, es, ed, ing, etc.). 
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l^en analyzing difficulties in word recognitj.on by charting miscues, the 
teacher must be careful that the weaknesses of^^a-child are basec on patterns 
of miscues, not just a few miscues in any given cat egory7~~-J5ie conclusions 
or tentative hypothese,s the teacher makes in regard to a chil^~'>-s4;rengths 
and weaknesses in word attack should, of course, be considered as tentative 
and verified or discounted through classroom instruction. Also, the teacher 
should remember that word recognition is not an end in itself; it is a 
means for gaining an understanding of the material. It is often possible 
for a child to gain meaning from reading material even though he makes 
several miscues. Instruction in word recognition, therefore, should be 
based upon strategies that will help him understand a reading selection. 

Determining Strengths and Weaknesses in Comprehension 

The BASIC READING INVENTORY contains four different types of comprehension 
questions coded as follows: (M) main idea; (F) factual; (V) vocabulary; and 
(E) experience and/or evaluation. The teacher can note errors in the various 
areas of comprehension by placing tally marks by the level of each para- 
graph under the types of questions the child misses. An example of this 
procedure is shown in Table 11. Using such a system may enable the teacher 
to note patterns of difficulty in comprehension just as she did in word 
attack. The child whose errors on comprehension questions are marked on 
Table 11 has potential weaknesses in the areas of remembering the details 
of factual questions and defining vocabulary used in the paragraphs. The 
child has possible strengths in main idea and experience/evaluation questions. 
It is possible that such an analysis will reveal those children who exhibit 
few difficulties in word attack who, nevertheless, have definite problems 
in comprehension. 

1 

Analyzing Miscues and Developing Strateg:, Lessons - o 

It should be quite clearly understood by both teachers and prospective 
teachers that the results from the BASIC READING INVENTORY are virtually 
useless unless they become blueprints for instruction. In fact, all the 
test results in the world will not particularly help a child improve his 
reading unless the teacher implements the implications from the tes,ts into 
her teaching. It is of Tittle value, for example, to determine that a child 
in the sixth grade has an instructional level of third grade if the teacher 
insists that he be given a sixth grade basal text to "read" since he is a 
sixth grader. Even if the teacher places this child in a third grade book 
it is doubtful that maximum progress will be made in reading since his 
specific needs in reading are likely to be ignored. The total results from 
the BASIC READING INVENTORY must be used to help plan effective instruction 
which takes into account each child's specific difficulties in word recognition 
and/or comprehension. 

To aid the teacher in analyzing miscues, the following questions may prove 
useful. To what degree does the child make use of: 

1. phonic strategies? Does he make more use of letter shapes 
or of the sounds associated with the letters? 
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2, semantic or contextual strategies? D6 the words he 
substitutes or omits make sense? 

3, syntactic strategies? Does his reading sound like 
language or does he use non-words? 

4, correction strategies? Under what circumstances does 

he correct or fail to correct his miscues? How success- 
ful are his attempts at correction? 

After asking such questions the teacher should make a general {evaluation of 
the child's overall reading ability. It is then possible for the teacher 
to develop reading strategies to help the child improve his reading, A 
number of comnon situations that may ^cur in classrooms are presented in 
Appendix E. For each of these situations the teacher is offered some 
possible strategies. 



Table 11 

Summary of Comprehension Performance 



Main Idea 


Factual 


Vocabulary 


1 

Experience 


(M) 


(F) 


(V) 


Evaluation 








(E) 



p 
1 

2 
3 
4 



5^ 
6 



1 / 



2 / 



3 JZ 



5 / 

ejiL. 



1^ 

2 



3 / 



4 / 



5 J_ 
6JL 



P 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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In conclusion, tests, like the BASIC READING INVENTORY, play a substantial 
role in diagnosing reading difficulties and developing reading strategy 
lessons. Unless they are used in conjunction with observation, cumulative 
records, and other evaluative techniques, serious errors may and probably 
will result. One should not underestimate the role of the BASIC READING 
INVENTORY in diagnosis; however, the test results should be used to guide 
the teacher's responses to a child's reading. They should not be used to 
dictate a teacher's actions, thereby dominating her professional knowledge 
and experience. 
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Child's Hame , 
Date of Birth 
Address 



BASIC READING INVENTORY 
(Form A: Field Research Edition) 
Jerry L. Johns 
Northern Illinois University 

Sex M F Date of Testing 

Grade Teacher 

Examiner 



SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE 



Leivel of 
Selection 



Nocd Raoognltion 
In Isolation 
OkitiiBBd) 



Word Rsoognltlon 
in OontsKt 



Ocmajehe ns ican 
Lsvel 



Muter 
OorzBCt 



Lsvel 



Per Gent 
Correct 



Level 



Per Osnt 
Oocrect 



Level 



PP (J^A) 
P (A) 

1 (A1417) 

2 (A8224) 

3 (A3183) 

4 (A5414) 
"^ 5 (A5895) 

6 (A6687) 



^ 

Independent Level 

Instxhi<;tlonal Level 

Frustratlort Level 



General Observations 



ERIC 



3^ 



List A-A Flash Untimed 

1. make * 

2. help 

a.^^d , 

4. Moxk - 

5. it 

i 

6. tree . 

7. we 

8. some 

9. £or 

10. very 

11. if 

12. the • 

13. play 

14. book 

15 . said 

16 . idhere _ 

17 . can 



18 « apple^ 

19 . and 

20 . come 



List A 

1. want 

2 . soon 

3 . around 

4 » scnetfaiiiQ 

5 . face 

6. eat 

7 . train 

8 . are 

9. birthday 

10. will 

11 . reads 

12. bad 

13. children 
14 • much 
15* store 

16. matter 

17. white 

18. laug^ied 

19. wagon 

20. boy 



Flash 



Untimed 



kNximber Number 
'correct Correct 



1 



.ist A 1417 Flash 



Untimed 



1. again 

2. how 

3. over 



4. vovlerfid, 

5. sled 

6. buzzed 

7. much " _ 

8. thcxight_ 

9. grow _ 

10. told _ 

11. stop _ 
1^12. ceune 

13. never _ 

14. live _ 

15. time 



16. please^ 

17. trucks^ 

18. faster 

19. sleep 

20. house 



List A 8224 

1. smell 

2. afraid 

3. gone 

4. open 

5. castle 
,6. enough 

7. country 

8. wishing 

9. drink 

10. teacher 

11. quietly 

12. done 

13. shout 

14. always 

15. year 

16. that's 

17. high 

18. everyone 

19. started 

20. parade 



Flas 



Untimed 



umber Number 
orrect Correct 



i List A 3183 Flash 

!• mind 

2* weather 

3* -company _^ 

4. diickens 



Untimed 



5. scaqpered^ 

6. ctowed 



7. cx3nductDr_ 

8. trap 

9. morning 
10. reason 
11* factory 

12. favorite _ 

13. distance _ 

14. able ' 

15. ^b^cause 

16. discover _ 

17. escape 

18. crawl 



19. hundred^ 

20. danger 



List A 5414 
1 • double 
2 , swoop 
3 • autcRid^ile 

4 , balanced 

5, platform 

6, metal 

7, level 

8 • Serious 
9. falsehood 

10. harbor 

11. observing 
12 • capture 
13. language 
14 • vanishing 
15. predict 
16 • force 

17. island 

18. ought 

19 . target 

20 . inpossible 



Plash 



Untimed 



umber Number 
orrect Correct 



List A 5895 Flash 
1* catalog 

2. future 

3. dusk j 

4 • densi 



Untimed 



5. generosi^ 



6. omitted 

7. heighten^ 
8* enoQQous 
9 • instant^ 

10. patience 



11. satisfied^ 

12. dociment^ 

13. voyage 

14. 2qpprqved_ 

15. wisdom _ 

16. terrific _ 

17. expert 



18. remaricabl^ 

19. shrill _ 

20. bullets 



List A 6687 

1 • amount 

2. sausages 

3. confidence 

4. ankle 

5. fragments 

6. emergency 



Flash 



Untimed 



7 . cqjlication 



8. establidwmt 

9 . legend 

10. interior 

11. barter 

12. assemble 

13. devote _^ 

14. shifted 

15. teanMork 



16. arranganent^ 

17. calmly 



18. transporta tion 

19. glittering 

20. violent 



Number Number 
Correct Correct 




I 
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Child's Name 



Date of Birth^ 
Address 



BASIC READING INVENTORY 
(FORM B: Field Research Edition) 
Jerry L. Johns 
Northern Illinois University 

Sex M F Date of Testing^ 

Grad e Teache r 
Examiner 



SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE 



Level of 
Selection 



Word Recognition 
In Isolation 
(Untimed) 



Word Recognition 
in Context 



Comprahension 
Level 



dumber 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



PP (B-B) 

P (B) 

1 (B-1417) 

2 (B-8224) 

3 (B-3183> 

4 (B 5414) 

5 (B-5895) 

6 (B-6687) 



Independent Level 
Instruction Level 
Frustration Level 



General Observations 



ERIC 



to 



^^8^ B-B Flash Un timed List B Flash Untlmed 

!• ball 1. all 

2« come 2. are 

3« get - 3. away ^ 1^ 

have 4. toy 

5« house 5. came 

6' in 6. do 

^' it 7. eat 



8- little 8. find 

9* 9. funny 

10- not 10. good 

11- play 11. he 

12. ride 12. home 

13' see 13. ny^ 

1*- to 14. on 

15. up . 15. out 

16. want 16. pet 

17. will 17. put 

18. we IB. run 

19. with 19. she 

20. you 20. take 



— 

\ 



NUMBER CORRECT NllMBER CORRECT 



ERIC 



1 



9 List B^1417 Flash 

1 . apple 

2 • back 



3. began 

4. call 



5. could 



6. far 



7 . gave 



8. happy 



9. her 



10 • how 



11. live 




14 « open 

15 • party 

16 • snow 

17. store 

tr 18. thing 

19. walk 

20. wish 



Untimed List ^82 2 4 Flash Un timed 

1, across ^^^^ 

2. above 

3. been 

4 . bravely 

5. count > 

______ 6. city 

7, even 

8. dress _^ 

9. follow 

10. front 

11. hear 

12, knock 

13 . near 

14 , mouth ^ 

• 15 , poor _____ 

16. seed " 

17 . round 

18, soft 

19 . though 

20. turn 



iNUMBER CORRECT NUMBER CORRECT 



ERIC 



List B-3183 

1 • ashamed 

2. danger 

3. feel 

4. doctor 

5. hang 

6. fiercely 

7. lift 

8. horn 

9. mountain 
10 « language 

11. pile 

12 . noon 

13 . face 

14 . pound 

15. sight 

16. stove 

17. visit 

18. trap 

19 . knock 

20 . warm 



Untimed 




List B-5414 



Flash 



Untimed 



1. 


greet 


2, 


packet 


3. 


crickets 


4. 


blushing 


5, 


treasure 


6. 


machine 


7. 


disturbed 


8. 


spoon 


9. 


dozen 


10. 


trail 


11. 


prepared 


12/ 


moan 


13. 


mountains 


14. 


rooster 


15. 


beyond 


16. 


bandit 


17. 


already 


18. 


snake 


19. 


condition 


20. 


rescue 



4UMBER CORBECT NUMBER CORRECT 
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Untlmed 



List B-6687 
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Untimed 



1. persistent 

2 • entrance 

3. prairie 

4. taxation 

5. Jagged 

6. Increasing 
7 • pouches 

8, rifle 

9 . mercy 
10. honestly 
^11. attached 

12 . beard 

13. nation 
14 • padded 

15. wealthy 

16. turtle 

17. bandages 

18. stream 

19. silence 

20. center 



1. 


procession 


Z • 


cease 


3 . 


telescope 


4. 


depth 


5. 


science 


6. 


medicine 


7. 


8yid>ol 


8. 


snowy 


9 . 


blond 


10. 


pounce 


11. 


liberty 


12. 


knights 


13. 


vreath 


14. 


authority 


15. 


customers 


16. 


trio 


17. 


future 


18.' 


singular 


19. 


exiiausted 


20. 


isolate 



NUMBER CORBECT 



NUMBER CORBECT 
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APPENDIX C 



BASIC READING INVENTORY, FORM C 



ERIC 



Child's Name 



Date of Blrth_ 
Address 



BASIC READING INVENTORY 
(Form C: Field Research Edition) 
Jerry L* Johns 
Northern Illinois University 

Sex M F Date of Testing 

Grade Teacher 



Examiner 



Level of 
Selection 



SUMMARY OF PERFORMANCE 



H6rd Recognition 
In Isolation 
(Untlffled) 



Word Recognition 
In Context 



Coiq>rehenslon 
Level 



PP (C-C) 
P (C) 

1 (C 1417) 

2 (C 8224) 

3 (C 3183) 

4 (C 5414) 

5 (C 5895) 

6 (C 6687) 

7 (C 7371) 

8 (C 1883) 



Number 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



Per Cent 
Correct 



Level 



Independent Level 
Instructional Level 
Frustration Level 



General Observations 



ERLC 



60 



List CC Flash 

!• to 

2. little 

3. in 

4. me 

5. ran 

6 . are 

?• can 

8 . funny 

9. help 

10. this 

11 . work 

12 • down 

13. stop 

14. want 

15. said 

16. big 

17 . green ^ 

18 who 

19. did 

20. no 



Untimed List C Flash Untimed 

1. father 

2. bike 

3, house -J 

4. now 

5. pet 

^ 6. saw — 

7. some 

8. too 

^ 9. word 

10. him 

11. car 

12 . around ^ 

13. one — 

14. man 

^ 15. thank 

^ 16. of 

f 

17. goat ^ 

18. know 

19 . should 

____ 20. book 



Number Correct 



Number Cortect 



List C 1417 

1 • coat 

2. had 

3. sing 

4. brown 

5. it's 

6. baby 

7. her 

&• picture 

9, ready 

10. thing 

11. friend 
12 • bee 

13. truck 

14. or 

15. street 

16. way 

17. made 

18. does 

19. fight 

20. morning 



Flash 



Untimed 



List C 8224 



Flash 



Untimed 



1. 


star 


2. 


meet 


3. 




4. 


winter 


5. 


blew 


6. 


through 


7. 


splash 


8. 


silver 


9. 


Joke 


10. 


such 


11. 


wave 


12. 


chase 


13. 


shirt 


14. 


ten 


15. 


parade 


16. 


wag 


17. 


track 


18. 


done 


19. 


real 


20. 


feed 



Number Correct Number Correct 




List C 3183 



Flash 



Untimed 



List C 5414 



Flash 



Untimed 



1 . drew 

2. jungle 

3. manma 

4. fault 
5* pump 

6. customer 

7. beach 

8 • history 

9. net 

10. surround 

11. pilot 

12 . buckskin 

13. rule 
14 • gaze 

15. yesterday 

16. valley 

17. spent 

18. tight 

19 . shot 

20. chuckle 



1 

1 . 


DOSS 


2 . 


£r lend snip 




legend 


4. 


sleeve 


5. 


plod 


6. 


cot 


7. 


author 


o 


factory 


9. 


starve 


1 i\ 
iU. 


moccasin 


11. 


scar 


1 o 


cnoice 


1 o 

13. 


unexpected 


1 A 

14. 


hunger 


15. 


opposite 


16. 


distant 


17. 


wooden 


18. 


tend 


19. 


receive 


20. 


gym 



Number Correct 



Number Correct 



I 



ERIC 



I \ 



List C 5895 



Flash 



Untlmed 



List C 6687 



Flash 



Untlmed 



1« wept 

2« determination 

3* kit 

4 « severe 

5« husky 

6. public 

7 • bleed 

8. soothing 

9. employ 

10. constitution 

graduate 

12 • mask 

13* towel 

14 • sullen 

15. rib 

16. flank 

17 « nightmare 

18. petal 

19. celebration 

20. astound'' 



1 

X • 


a a Am n 1 a 

assemDxe 








not 


A 

*♦ • 


xn(|U xre 


' c 


Diiscer 


A 

1 v« 

i 


python 


7 


mammoth 


a. 

i 


1 1 VCIU X wlll^ 


Q 


wxvxx x«ctu xun 


1 0 


cutx 


1 1 

Xx • 


o niTUll Iv 




r 


13. 


( 

CO n. tiT i b u t A 


14. 


sprint 


15. 


technician 


16. 


definite 


17. 


overlook 


Ja. 


dwelt 


19. 


gallery 


20. 


fanatical 



Number Correct 



\ 



Ntimber Correct 



ERIC 



03 



List C 7371 



Flash 



Untlmed 



List C 1883 



Flash 



Untlmed 



1. armament 

2. trudge 

3. attain 

4. subside 

5. pulp 

6. furtive 

7. rehearse 
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The Birds 



"See the birds," said Jim. 
*They are looking in the snow. 
They want food.** 

*The snow is deep,** said Janet. 
•They can not find food.** 

Jim said, "Let*s help them.** 

"Yes,** said Janet. "We can 
get bread for them.** 

Jim and Janet ran home. They 
asked Mother for bread. Mother 
gave bread.to them. Then, they 
ran to Hnd the birds. 

"There are the birds,** said 
Janet. "Give them the bread.** 

Jim put the bread on the 
snow. 

Janet said, "Look at the birds! 
They are eating the bread.** 

"They are happy now," said 
Jim. "They are fat and happy.** 
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Jim at the Zoo 

1 



Jim works at the zoo. He takes care of 
all kinds of animals. The animals are brought 
to the zoo from all over the world. Jim 
gives hay to the elephant. He feeds raw meat 
to the lion and fresh fish to the seal. He 
knows just what to give every animal. Each 
day Jim washes the cages in the zoo. When 
an animal gets sick, Jim takes it to the zoo 
doctor. He will make him well. Jim keeps 
the zoo keys. When the people go home, 
Jim locks the gates to the zoo. Now he can 
go home. 
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The Bouncing Black Ball of Fur 



Sue really wanted a dog. One day she went with 
iier parents to the pet shop. They looked at the fish, 
turtles, canaries, cats, and, of course, dogs. Sue and 
her parents both saw one puppy that acted very 
lively. It looked like a small bouncing black ball of 
fur. The puppy was a fluffy black poodle. It 
jumped about in jts cage. When Sue petted the 
puppy it sat up and begged. Sue, her mom, and 
dad laughed because the poodle looked so cute. 
They decided to buy the poodle. After all, who 
could resist such a smart dog.' 
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Forest Fire 



The summer had been a dry one, unusual for this 
state. Trees and foliage of the forest crackled and 
died. One day it began to rain. A storm descended 
upon the forest. Thunder and lightning were heard 
and seen in the woods. Suddenly a spark touched 
the dry leaves and the fire bepn. The animals 
warned each other as they hurried to escape the 
flames. As the fire 6ame closer, trees fell to the 
ground. Their branches were yellow, orange, red. 
The smoke was so thick the animals could hanlly 
breathe. Many could not escape the anger of the 
flames. 
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Building A Cabin 



When the first settlers came to America, there were 
no special men to build houses, so they did the work 
themselves. All the people in the area would come and 
help. Some men would fell the trees and some would 
take this wood and start fonning the frame of the 
house. The work was tedious and long and gave the men 
enormous appetites. Feeding them was the women's 
work. They brought large quantities of food and set it 
outside on long wooden tables. The children helped by 
carting bits of wood or helping the women. Soon the 
work was done. 
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Amazing Flowers 



One of the most amazing flowers found in the Midwest 
is the sunflower. Legend states that the flower got its 
name from its strange habit of turning its head in order 
to face the sun all day. It is a very strong plant. It 
ranges in height from three to fifteen feet. The head of 
the sunflower is like that of the daisy. Both have an 
outer circle of wide yellow petals and an inner circle of 
small brown flowers. Seeds later form from these small 
flowers. They produce some of the most unique patterns 
found in the plant world. 
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Indian Worship 



Indians worshipped power in things of nature such 
as the stars, moon and the sun. At certain times during^ 
the year they would hold festivals in honor of this power 
that they named the Great Spirit. On those occasions, 
they would have ceremonies of dancing and feasting. 
The braves would paint th^ bodies and faces and wear 
their best clothes. A medicine man would lead them in 
the celebration which continued for many days and 
nights. While gathered about the council fire, the braves 
would pray that the Great Spirit would reveal his wish 
for them by sending some sign. 
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Man's Interdependence 

Besides using plants and animals for food, man uses 
the hides of animals for shoes, the wood from trees to 
build houses, the fiber from the cotton plant to make his 
shirts, the wool from sheep to make his suits and coats. 
Even the synthetic fibers that man uses are made from 
matter found in the environment. 

Man is interdependent 'with his environment, but 
that is not the whole story. Modern man can do much 
more; he uses science and technology to change his 
environment. Because of his brain man can investigate 
his environment, and he can sometimes change it. 
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IS iKis sTOEerr readimg toe right book? 

x^{k Checklist for a Stident's Reading Levels) 

Can he read this book on his ownj (A book he can take hone and enjo/!l 

He reads without difficulty 

901 con?)Tehensior 

991 pronunciation of i^ords in qxx\ ext 

NO head movement » vocalizing » finger pointing 

good phrasing 9 rtytJmical oral reading without 

teacher p'-iistance 

Can he read this book witii :.ns|truction? (A book nAiirh will h^lp him 
grow in reading) 

He is challenged by the material but it is not too difficult 

751 ccmprehension 

951 prorftnciation of words in conlixt 

NO head movedient, vocalizing, finger pointing 

good phrasing 

Does \ io doMTi" on this book? (A book to be avoided) 

.le finds this book too difficult 



50t conprehension 

90t pronunciation of words in context 

head movement, vocalizing, finger pointing, flushed 

face - TENSION 

lack of interest, poor attention — FUTILm 



Teachers can be assured that this student will be reading the right 
book if we consider his three reading levels. 

Is the bode op his 

I. Independent Level? ^ 
II. Instrxtional Level? 
III. Frustration Level? 

It is iiiq[>ortant that students perfom on the level vdiich will assure 
them (f a successful learning experience as a reward for their efforts T 
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SUMIARY OP ORAL READING AND '^M^ ' EHENSION PERFORMANCE 



Wrong Beginnings 


Wrong Middles 


Wrong Ends 


\ 






Omissiona 


Insertions 


Substitutions 








Wrong Several Parts 


— / 

Hesitatiotts/Bepetitions 


Miscellaneous 









Main Idea 
(M) 


Factual 
<F) 


Vocabulary 
(V) 


Experience 
Evaluation 
(E) 


PF 


PP 


PP 


PP 


P^ 


P 


P 
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1 
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APPENDIX E 
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STRATEGIES FOR COMMON READING MISCUES 



erIc 



SITUATION 1 

The student repeats words, phrases, or sentences. 



CaWENT AND STRATEGIES 

Such repetitions may Help the student to get meaning. The 
teacher must decide whether the student is anticipating a "hard" 
word, making a legitimate effort to have the reading m^ke seioe, 
or merely repeating from habit. Consider the following: 



1. If the student's repetitions are frequent it is i)0ssib]e 
that the reading materials are too difficult. If^ this is 
the case, provide the student with reading materials at 
his instructional level • > 

2. Repetitions which are "stalls" may provide additional 
time to unlock an unknown word. This may be a normal 
part of the reading process. Excessive use of the "stall" 
technique, however, may/indicate that the reading material 
is too difficult and/or more effective reading strategies 
are needed. It may also indicate a need to teach how the 
flow of language can be used to anticipate words. 

3. Praise students when they repeat a word, phrase, or 
sentence to preserve ongoing meaning. Tell students 
that such behavior; is fully acceptable when the reading 
doesn't make sensq'. Provide examples similar to the 
following that s^dents can discuss and evaluate. 



4. If repetitions are merely a habit, it may be helpful to 
have the child record his reading on a tape recorder and 
then discuss it with the teacher. The student shoi^ld note 
that the majority of the repetitions are a habit which do 




he loved ^o much. 




Ite jumped on the high wall uf*ffectly. 



not generally result 




/ 



SITUATION 2 



/ 



The student waits to be told unknown words; he doe? not attempt 
them on his own. 



1 

\ 



COM^^^ 'AND STRATEGIES 



Wait ten or fif teen seconds and see if this wi? . suggest to the 
student that you expect hun to attempt the word. If a favorable 
response is not obtained, try these strategies: 

1 Have him continue reading to see if subsequent textual 
information will help him with the unknown word. 

2. ;<5k the student to go back a line and see if the 
preceding sentence and the words around the "unknown 
word suggest the word. If the student does not 
suggest a word, ask him to reread the sentence until 
he makes a good guess. 

3. Ask the student to reread .the sentence and try to include 
a word that makes sense. 

4. Ask the student to reread the sentence and try to guess 
a word that begins with the initial sound of the "un- 
known" word and makes sense. 

5. Provide oral examples where the student uses the information 
provided to anticipate the missing word. 

I would like to play • ^' 

It's time to go • 



/ 



I found a ^--.^ ^ lawn. 

6 Use oasy cloze exorcises where the student is asked to place 
' in a word that makes sense. Discuss various choites offered 
by the students. Gradually include some graphic ^nfoimation 
about the exact word the author used. ' 



SITOATION 3 . / 

The student produces a non-word instead of real word or omits 



uFiknown words . , 



COMMENT AND STRATEGIES 

The student i.rust be helped to realize that reading is a J?aningful 
process and -.^rords he says should make sense. In short, his reading 
should sound likb oral language. 

1 Ask the student what his non-word means. It is possible 
that he has the meaning but has mispronounced the word. 

2. Provide oral and written examples where the student attempts 
to predict the appropriate word. 

I will mail the • 



The horse jumped over the wire fence. 



?3 



3. Provide exariples that contain a non-word and ask the student 
to tell what the non-word could mean. 



He drank a glass of fax. 

4. If the student omits an unknown word, ask him questions 
like: 

Does that sound like language to you? 

Wliat word do you think could go in this spot? 

IVhy do you think so? 

What word do you know that begins like that 

would make sense? 

If the student is unable to produce a word with the same 
beginning sound, ask him to try a word that he thinks 
would make sense. 

The goal should be to have the reader aim at producing 
a word or non-word rather than omitting the word. Ranember 
that there are times when a , word can be omitted without 
a loss in meaning. '\ / 



SITUATION 4 



The student who is readinr substitutes words that make |sense. 



OMlRNr AND STRATEGIES 

The most important strategy must be enacted by the teacher: remain 
silent. Try to keep other students frofn breaking the thought line. 
You might tell students that readers will sometimes substitute words 
that make sense. Only those ^substitutions which do not make sense 
or alter th^ meaning need to De corrected. To help students decide 
on substitutions which dc or do not make sense, try the following 
strategies: 

1. Provide sentences t.hat contain a substituted word written 
above the text. Have students discuss whether xjr not the 
substituted word riakes sense. 

They went to the zoo because there were many things to see. 

2. Provide exercises that contain substitutions Itwo different 
readers made in the same sentence. Discuss v^ich substitution 

" appears to be closer to author's intended meaning. 

jJut. 

Billy decided to ride along a little road. 
Billy decided to ride along a little road. 



NOTE: Similar strategies may also be used with omissions. 
For example: 



He knew that there were <|o) many things to see. He 
renembered how bare and l^l^ck it (^d) looked. 

He gave the boy tv^enty-^five) cents. 



SITUATION 5 



The student substitutes words which do not make sense and/or distort 
the meaning. 



COWENT AND STRATEGIES 

Remind the student that reading is a mearing-getting process (Did 
that sound right to you?). The student must be taught to use 
semantic (contextual) clues. Try the following strategies: 

1. Remind the student to think while he reads so that he 
will stop and reread the material if it is not making 
sense. This student may be viewing reading as a "word 
calling" process. You may need to develop a concept 

of reading which involves meaning as the crucial element. 

2. Give the student oral exercises where he crosses out words 
which do not make sense in the context of the sentences or 
the story. Do similar written exercises. For example: 

The postman delivered the groceries. 

1 

He set his calendar so he would wake up at seven o'clock. 



Bill went to the store to buy some candy for her sister. 

3. Give the student oral and written exercises containing 

closure tasks in which the student anticipates omitted Vords 
vAich make sense. Use the eloze procedure as a teaching 
technique. Develop the notion that language dictates 
that only certain types of words can be placed after certain 
language stjaictures. * 

After playing, the children... 



I will see you after 



He was reading a 
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"I lost my money/' 



Bill. 



The clijnbed the tree. 

4. Use small group activities where certain key words in a story 
are covered. Elicit rj^ponses from the group and have students 
evaluate the responses. The ultimate criterion is: "Does the 
word you suggest make sense in the phrase (sentence, paragraph)? 
Demonstrate how the flow of the story helps the reader to predict 
certain words. 

5. Keep track of substitutions to see if certain words are habitually 
associated with other words. Write selections where the grammatical 
structures make it highly unlikely for the habitual associations to 
occur. 

was and saw \ 

Once upon a time there was a girl named Jane. Her hair was 
long and brown. Jane lUceid to wear ribbons in her hair.'uie 
day while she was walking downtown she saw some ribbons in a store 
window. She sawT)lue, yellow, and pinkTibbons. The blue ribbon 
was/ the prettiest, so she bought it. 

in and on 

Jim liked to collect insects. He kept the spiders in a j - '".211 
top of his dresser. One Friday, his mother invited some friends 
to come over for coffee. They were talking in the kitchen. 
Jim took his jar of spiders into the kitchen^ and set i^ on the 
table. IVhen one lady reachecTfor a cup on the table, sneTjumped 
the jar. It landed on the floor. What 3o you think happened next? 

when and then 

Jijn and his mother had some errands to do. His mother said, 
will get my coat; then I will be ready to go. When you find your 
jacket, --ome out toTHe car. First, we will go to the supeimrket; 
then we can go to the pet shop to find out when the puppy will be 
riiay to come home. When we bring the puppy home you will get the 
basket out of the closet. Then the puppy will have a nice place 
to sleep." 

NOIT.: Similar strategies may also be used with omissions that distort 

the meaning, > \ 



SITUATION 6 



The student habitually tries to sound out words when confronted with 
an "unknown" word in a natural reading situation. 



CCHlENr AND STRATEGIES 

Some students may h?ve been taught that the appropriate strategy 
^ is to sound out vrords when they are unknown. Other students may 
not have been taught any other strategies which can be applied in 
such a situation. In either case, teachers must help the student 
to use his knowledge of language (syntax) and teach the value of 
context (semantic) cues. The following strategies represent a 
msager but appropriate beginning: 

1. Show the student that he can often correctly predict a 
word in oral language before lie hears it. Help him 
use this sane knowledge in his rea'ling. For example: 

He gave the kitten some . 

Put a stamp on the . 

Five pennies make a . 



2. Provide examples where two readers have come across the same 
unknown word. Discuss the responses of the two readers in 

an attempt to decide which reader has been most effective and 
reasons for his effectiveness. 

Text: The car went down the old street . 

Reader 1: The car went down the old road . " 
Reader 2: The car went down the old stream. 

3. Provide words that the student is probably able to pronounce but 
which are not familiar in meaning. Then provide a sentence which 
builds meaning for the word. For example: 

kingcups He picked some kingcups for his mother 

because she liked flowers. 

kipper The kipper is not usually caught by fishermen. 

The teacher might then provide words in the student's meaning 
vocabulary that he is unable to pronounce. Such words can then 
be placed in a context which builds meaning for the word. Through 
such exercises the student should realize that he can get meaning 
without always sounding out T<ords. 



SITUATION 7 

The student ignores punctuation, adds punctuation, or uses inappropriate 



intonation. 



COM^ffiNT AND STRATEGIES 

1 The student should be shown examples where punctuation is ignored or 
substituted. In some cases meaning may not b^ disturbed; in other 
cases a change in meaning may be involved. Discus^ whether or not 
the reader should have paid attention to thj pujittuation. The 
following examples may be useful: 



He woke up*(^^got ready for school. 

Billy looked aheadl^^saw smoke coming out of a pile of dry brush. 

Even as Billy lookec|g) the flames burst out. 

But Blaze scrambled up the bank, and Billy held on somehow,^ 
his arms around the pony's neck. 

Down Blaze went to his knees^ ^^Billy slipped out of the saddle. 

Read plays and write experience stories. Help the student see 
the role of punctuation. 

Teach the basic marks of punctuation. 

Record and discuss reading that is tape recorded. 



A Note of AcknowledgiTient 



K*3cent psycholinguistic literature has influenced 
many of the strategies contained in the following 
pages. Especially helpful was the manual for the 
Reading Misoue Inventory written by Yetta M. 
Goodman and Carolyn L. Burke. A volupie by/ Frank 
J. Guszak entitled Diagnostic Reading Inetruation 
in the Elementary School also stimulated some of 
the strategies. Finally, my son J^ff clearly 
taught me that the strategies were useful and 
worth sharing with teadiers. 
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READABILITY RATINGS OF THE GRADED PARAGRAPHS IN THE BASIC READING INVENTORY 



Form of Basic Readability Graded Paragraphs 

Reading Inventory Formula PPP'12345678 



Fry PP P 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Spache - - 1.6 2. 73. 6 

rale-Chall ----- 7-3 4 5-6 



Fry PP P 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Spache - - 1.8 2.5 3.4 - - - 

Dale-Chall ----- 5-6 5-6 5-6 



Fry --12345678 
Spache - - 1.6 2.4 3.5 - - - - - 

Dale-Chall ----- 4 5-6 5-6 5-6 7-8 
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